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SALVATION BY CHRIST : 
OR THE ALL SUFFICIENCY OF THAT LIFE WHICH was AND 
Is THE LIGHT OF MEN. 

The manifestation of divine life and power 
in the soul of man, as a sufficient guide and 
teacher, may be considered the fundamental 
doctrine of the Society of Friends. Upon it 
rests our hope of safe guidance through time, 
and of an entrance into a state of eternal 
blessedness, when mortality shall be put off 
and immortality be put on. 

We believe that this internal manifestation 
of divine life is “God’s gift for man’s sal- 
vation.” ‘This “grace of God that bringeth 
salvation hath appeared to all men, teach- 
ing us, that denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in this present world.” As we yield to 
the government of this indwelling, redeeming 
power, we are preserved in innocence or 
brought from under the bondage of sin, if it 
has had dominion over us. The old man (self- 
will), with all his deeds, is put off, and the 
“new man, which is renewed in knowledge 
after the image of Him who created him, is 
put on;” and here we can receive the testi- 
mony, “ When Christ, who is our life, shall ap- 
pear, then shall ye also appear with Him in 
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ness, temperance,” and herein is the true glory 
of the Christian. 

The Apostle James exhorts his brethren to 
“receive with meekness the engrafted word 
which is able to save the soul;” and adds, 
|“ but be ye doers of the word, and not hearers. 
only, deceiving your own selves.” . 

Salvation by Christ is to be witnessed by 
| becoming subject to divine government. “ The 
|fleshly lusts, which war against the soul,” 
and which, when indulged, bring forth fruit 
bitter to the taste, must be brought under 
subjection, and the fruit of the spirit nurtured, 
which is in all goodness, and righteousness, 
and truth. 

We are called to yield our spirits, thoughts, 
and affections to the government of the divine 
principle, even until, as a little leaven 
leavens the whole lump, we come to know 
the same mind to be in us that was also in 
Christ Jesus, and all is brought into harmony 
with the divine nature. In thus yielding the 
whole man to the regulating influence of this 
internal manifestation of divine life, we know 
for ourselves its power, and can say with 
some formerly, “This is indeed the Christ, 
the Saviour of the world.” 

It has been said, “ The full consciousness of 








glory.” For, by coming unter the influence of | truth rejects the formality of proof.” ‘This may 
Christ, the anointing power, knowing it to be| be measurably true, and yet proof may be 
our life, we are enabled to bring forth the | valuable to those who have not fully realized 
fruits of the spirit, “love, joy, peace, long-|in their own experience any great truth. 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek-! We, therefore, in confirmation of the forego- 
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ing testimony to the power of divine grace to 
redeem from all iniquity, quote Robert Bar- 
clay, who in pointing out the difference be- 
tween the outward law and the gospel (or 
divine gift) says, “In that the law being out- 
wardly written, brings under condemnation, 
but hath not life in it to save; whereas the 


gospel as it declares and makes manifest the | 


evil, so it being an inward powerful thing, 
gives also ability to obey, and delivers from 
the evil. Wherefore, such as come to be ac- 
quainted with it, feel greater power over their 
iniquities than all outward rules or laws can 
give them. Hence the Apostle concludes, 
“Sin shall not have dominion over you; for 

e are not under the Jaw, but under grace.” 

his grace, then, which is an inward and not 
an outward law, is to be the rule of Christians. 
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Hence the Apostle recommends the elders of 
the church to it, (Acts xx. 32,) to that spirit- 
ual law, which makes free from sin, (Rom. 
viii. 2,) which was not outward, as Rom. x. 
8 manifests ; where distinguishing it from the 
law, he saith, “It is nigh thee, in thy heart, 
and in thy mouth, and this is the word of faith 
which we preach.” Robert Barclay further 
says, speaking of “ Christ within, the hope of 
glory,” “ This is that Christ within which we 
are heard so much to speak and declare of, 
everywhere preaching him up, and exhorting 
people to believe in the Light, and obey it, 
that they may come to know Christ in them 
delivering them from all sin.” 


In the foregoing extract, the redeeming 
power, upon which~this essay treats, is held 
up to view as a light. In Scripture it is 
sometimes called “the light that makes all 
things manifest,” and we are exhorted to 
“walk in the light, while we have the light, 
that we may be the children of the light,” 
that “ true light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” 

He who walks in this light, or “lives in 
obedience to this spirit of truth or grace of 
God, will find a continual growth and in- 
crease of strength, by which he will be 
enabled to resist temptation and to work 
righteousness ; until, at length, it will become 
his study and delight to do the Father’s will 
and glorify his name on earth. This is the 
Emmanuel state, in which God becomes the 
life of. the soul ; for He is the Alpha and the 
Omega, the beginning and the end of our sal- 
vation.’”* 

Sewell says, “This light, then, Christ the 
truth, &c., is that which makes manifest and 
reproves sin in man; showeth him how he is 
strayed from God; accuseth him of the evil 
which he doth and hath committed ; yea, this 
it is which judgeth and condemneth him. 





* Janney’s Conversations. 





Again, this is the preaching to every creature 
under heaven, though they have never read 
nor heard of the Scriptures. This it is which 
leads man in truth into the way to God; 
which excuseth him in well-doing, giving 
him peace in his conscience, yea, brings him 
to union with God, wherein all happiness and 
salvation do consist.” 

Much Scripture testimony might be ad- 
duced in confirmation of the great truth that 
man’s reliance for present guidance and 
preservation must be upon the one strong arm 
—even the great Jehovah,—and that an ac- 
knowledgment of His supremacy, and an 
obedience to His law, made manifest within, 
is the ground of our acceptance with Him. 
The Most High, speaking through one of His 
prophets, says, “I will not give my glory to 
another, nor my praise to graven images.” — 
‘“‘T, even I, am the Lord, and beside me there 
is no Saviour.” 

We conclude this essay in the apostolic 
language, which, referring to the sufficiency 
of divine power and its immediate workings, 
is full of beauty, and rich in teaching, 
“Now, unto Him who is able to keep you 
from falling, and to present you faultless be- 
fore the throne of His glory with exceeding 
joy,—to the only wise God, our Saviour, be 
glory and majesty, dominion and power, both 
now and ever.” 

nncailililihininga 


WORSHIP. 


The word worship is derived from two 
Saxon words, which signify worth and ship,— 
the state of worth or worthiness; though 


sometimes applied in Scripture to an act of , 


respect or obeisance to man, it is now gen- 
erally understood as implying adoration and 
reverence to the Supreme Being. 

Various postures of the body, such as pros- 
tration, bowing, or uncovering the head, 
bending the knee, &c., have been adopted 
among various nations, to express the feelings 
of adoration and reverence; therefore, it is 
easy to see how actions, connected with the 
religious sentiment, and handed down from 
age to age, come to have a sacredness in our 
view, which does not belong to them. It 
was, no doubt, this consideration which led 
the Society of Friends to dispense with most 
forms, as obligatory, and to adopt only those 
which appeared to them to be essential to 
their mingling together for one common object. 

The sentiment of respect and reverence is 
an internal, spiritual feeling, and can only 
be fully expressed by the attitude (if we may 
so speak) of the spirit. When the human will 
is bowed before the Divine will,—when all the 
powers of the understanding are offered up and 
consecrated to God,—then alone may we be truly 
said to worship. 
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“ God is a spirit. and they who worship Him, 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth,” 
—therefore, worship is not the mere act of 
assembling in an appointed place,—neither is 
the performance of acceptable worship con- 
fined to the time when we are thus assembled; 
but every thought turned unto the great 
Jehovah, under a feeling of our dependence 
upon Him, is worship; and every act per- 
formed in a devotional spirit, and in accord- 
ance with the laws He has established, is also 
worship. 

The subjugation of self is acceptable wor- 
ship, whether it be offered when our hands 
are employed in our secular affairs, or while 
assembled with our friends in the place ap- 
pointed for the purpose of worship. 

The profession or ‘form of worship of the 
Society of Friends has less in it, to come in, 
as it were, between the soul and its God, 
than the forms of most other religious pro- 
fessors,—less that is calculated to interfere 
with immediate communion with Diety. We 
believe, that when assembled for public wor- 
ship, an observance of outward rituals or 
ceremonies has the effect to draw the mind or 
feelings away from the true place of waiting 
and of prayer, and leads to a dependence 
upon outward ministrations, for that strength 
which comes direct from the fountain of Life, 
and which is to be found in the inmost teiple 
of every heart. 

Neander, one of the most approved ecclesi- 
astical historians, says, “The kingdom of 
God,—the temple of the Lord,—were to be 
present, not in. this or that place, but in 
every place where Christ himself is active in 
the spirit, and where, through him, the wor- 
ship of God in spirit and in truth is es- 
tablished. Every Christian in particular, 
and every church in general, was to represent 
a spiritual temple of the Lord. The true 
worship of God was to be only in the inward 
heart, and the whole life proceeding from such 
inward dispositions, sanctified by faith, was to 
be a@ continual spiritual service. This is the 
great fundamental idea of the gospel, which 
prevails throughout the New Testament, by 
which the whole outward appearances of re- 
ligion was to assume a different form, and all 
that was once carnal, was to be converted into 
spiritual, and ennobled. 

“Christianity impelled men frequently to 
seek the stillness of the inward sanctuary, 
and here to pour forth their hearts.to God, 
who dwells in such temples; but, then, flames 
of love were also lighted in their hearts, 
which sought communion, in order to strength- 
en each other, and to unite themselves into 
one holy flame, which pointed toward Heaven. 
The communion of prayer and devotion was 
thought a source of sanctification, inasmuch 


as men knew that the Lord was present, by 
His spirit, among those who were gathered 
together in His name; but they were far 
from ascribing any peculiar sacredness and 
sanctity to the place of assembly.” 

The foregoing extracts are very expressive 
of the views of the Society of Friends. True 
worship ts a sanctification of the whole life; 
and while this is an object of tndividual con- 
cern, we may yet fully appreciate the benefit 
resulting from “a communion of prayer and 
devotion,” and feel it an incumbent duty, as 
well as a reasonable service, to gather with 
our friends in public assemblage, as an ac- 
knowledgment of allegiance to the King 
of kings, and of our dependence as finite 
beings upon that strength which is Jnfinite; 
and, when rightly gathered, concerned minds 
experience, at times, not only a communion 
with the Father of spirits, but one with an- 
other in Him: and thus their spiritual 
strength is renewed. 

This united travail of spirit promotes the 
circulation of that life in which their fellow- 
ship consists, and unites them in feeling one 
for and with another: in which state they 
know something of the experience described 
by the apostle, “‘ Whether one member suffer, 
all the memhers suffer with it; or one mem- 
ber be honored, all the members rejoice with 
it.” 

“ Holding our meetings under these impres- 
sions, it very frequently happens that they 
are continued throughout in silence; a state 
which, when attended with a right exercise of 
mind, we consider as best adapted to the per- 
formance of the great duty of divine worship: 
for here, every individual who feels his own 
condition and necessities, can secretly pour 
out his soul unto God, without distraction or 
interruption; and here, also, we can freely 
partake of those divine influences upon the 
soul, which, when mercifully afforded, con- 
stitute the highest enjoyment of man upon 
earth. 

“ But we are sensible that these effects are 
not always experienced in our religious meet- 
ings. We fear many who attend them have 
not their minds rightly exercised. We know 
that divine good is not at our command, and 
we believe that the sensible enjoyment of it 
is often withheld for a season, and sometimes 
for a long season, from the truly exercised 
mind. But even in this situation, we think 
it much safer to wait in a state of passive 
silence, than, by the activity of the creature, 
to rush, unprepared, into those external acts 
of devotion, which we believe are no further 
acceptable, than as they come from a heart 
rightly prepared to offer them.”* 

Jehovah, speaking through his prophet 
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Tsaish, says, “ Keep silence before me, oh 
islands, and let the people renew their 
strength; let them dtaw near, then let them 
speak; let us draw near together in judg- 
ment.” 

Upon this introversion of spirit, rests the 
testimony to silent worship. A state wherein 
we are found waiting upon God for the help of 
his good spirit; that, man being silent, God 
may speak in him, and the good seed arise 
and reign, bringing “every thought into sub- 
jection to the obedience of Christ.” 

“ Silent waiting in an assembled capacity, 
isa lively testimony to the omnipresence of 
God, (the great I AM), and to the eternal 
and blessed truth, that, ‘“‘The Lord is the 
teacher of his people.” 

Robert Barclay, alluding to his early ac- 
quaintance with the Society of Friends, says, 
“ When I came into the silent assemblies of 
God’s people, I felt a secret power among 
them, which touched my heart ; and as I gave 
way unto it, I found the evil weakening in 
me, and the good raised up, and so I became 
thus knit and united unto them; hungering 
more and more after the increase of this 
power and life, whereby I might feel myself 
perfectly redeemed.” 

But there is need that we watch diljgently, 
lest we settle into a lifeless silence; and if by 
any special posture of the body which the 
present feeling does not lead into, or by the 
maintenance of an assumed stillness, we seek 
to convey the idea that we are thus perform- 
ing an act of worship, we are as justly 
charged with formality, as are those whose 
forms‘ure more elaborate and numerous. 

The author before quoted, after holding up 
to view the excellency of silent waiting, says, 
“Yet I do not so much commend and speak 
of silence, as if we had bound ourselves by 
any law to exclude praying or preaching, or 
tied ourselves thereto; not at all; for as our 
worship consisteth not in words, so neither in 
silence, but in an holy dependence of the 
mind upon God, from which dependence, 
silence necessarily follows in the first place, 
until words can be brought forth, which are 
from God’s spirit.” 

Scripture record tells us that, “ When the 
earth was without form and void, and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep, the spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters, 
and God said let there be light, and there 
was light.” This is an apt illustration of the 
experience of the Christian mind, sometimes 
witnessed when gathered with other minds 
for social worship. A feeling of weakness, of 
instability and of nothingness prevails. But, 
in this state we are made sensible of the 
workings of the Divine Spirit upon our 
spirits. We feel the movings of an heavenly 


influence, gradually quieting our unsettled 
feelings and bringing all into an holy order. 
And if entirely passive under this experience, 
and open to receive this visitation of heaven- 
ly love, or manifestation of divine power, the 
command goes forth, “Let there be light,” 
and there tw light. The understanding is 
illuminated, and the eye can perceive the un- 
foldings of the divine law. 

This is one of the blessed effects of waiting 
upon the Lord, in the silence of all flesh, tor 
then it is we can hear the Divine Voice, and 
understand the teachings of the Good Spirit ; 
and it is in this state of self-abnegation, that 
we receive strength sufficient for the perform- 
ance of every manifested duty. 

Let none weary with this exercise, for it is 
as marrow to the bones, and health to the 
inner life. 

Robert Barclay also illustrates very hap- 
pily, in the following simile, the excellency of 
silent waiting, as in the presence of the Lord, 
for the teachings of his spirit. 

“He that cometh to learn of a master, if 
he expect to hear his master and be instructed 
by him, must not continually be speaking of 
the matter to be taught and never be quiet, 
otherwise how shall his master have time to 
instruct him? Yea, though the scholar was 
never so earnest to learn the science, yet 
would the master have reason to reprove 
him as untoward and indocile, if he would be 
always meddling of himself and still speaking, 
and not patiently wait in silence to hear his 
master.” 

Silent waiting, so expressive of what should 
be the attitude of the creature toward the 
Creator, is to some extent adopted by other 
religious societies in their public assemblies ; 
and this will no doubt be increasingly the 
case, as more exalted views of the Divine 
Being, and of his intimate relation to his 
creatures, shall obtain among professing 
Christians. 


——-—~+ 4m 


SUCCESS. 

Every man must patiently abide his time. 
He must wait not in listless idleness, not in 
useless pastime, not in querulous dejection, but 
in constant, steady fulfilling and accomplish- 
ing his task, that when the occasion comes he 
may be equal to it. The talent of success is 
nothing more than doing what you can do 
well, without a thought of fame. If it comes 
at all it will come because it is deserved, not 
because it is sought after. It is a very in- 
discreet and troublesome ambition which 
cares so much about what the world says to 
us ; to be always anxious about the effect of 
what we do or say ; to be always shouting to 
hear the echoes of his own voice.—Longfellow. 
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LETTER FROM JOHN THORP TO RICHARD 
REYNOLDS. 
Mancuester, Sth mo. 1, 1811. 

My Dear Friend,—It was very pleasant to 
me to receive a letter from thee, and such a 
letter in thy 76th year. I, who am seven 
years younger, feel the effects of old age both 
in mind and body; but let us not accuse our- 
selves, or listen to the accuser of the brethren, 
because our faculties and powers are on the 
decline. Meekness, humility, and patience, 
are a cure for all sores; our strength and 
powers are equal to all we have to do, or to 
all that is required of us. It is our departure 
from humble submission, and wanting to feel 
more of the fervor of devotion ; not willing to 
live by faith, and possess our souls in pa- 
tience, that is a fruitful source of much un- 
profitable anxiety. How much of this ap- 
pears in the few diaries we have published ; 
and I am persuaded in the experience of 
many pious people, who suffer greatly, be- 
cause they are unskilfully taught to believe, 
that if it were not owing to some omission 
of duty they would more frequently, per- 
haps always, (particularly in meetings,) be 
favored with these sensible feelings and en- 
joyments of heavenly goodness. Many, 
many, I believe, put on a much more painful 
pilgrimage, and experience many doubts and 
tossings, which would certainly be avoided 
by a wise attention to that holy precept, “ in 
o— patience possess ye your souls.” To 

ow many religious people might it be said 
by the blessed Master, as formerly to Peter, 
“@O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt?” though it is by no means in our 
— to put ourselves into possession of those 

ivine consolations, that sometimes, in un- 
merited merey, are youchsafed. I wish to 
be thankful, truly thankful, to be favored to 
feel no condemnation. There is, I think, a 
great deal of comfortable instruction and 
truth in the remark, that “the Christian’s 
crown in this life is hid under the cross, that 
we cannot see it,” and doubtless laid up safe- 
ly for us, when our warfare is accomplished. 
What cause have I to be thankful for this 
and a thousand other mercies; but to feel 
suitably thankful for favors, or compunction 
for our infirmities, is not at our command. 
How earnestly do I sometimes desire a more 
fervent, sensible feeling of gratitude for favors 
I have not deserved, and repentance for all 
I have done amiss; but as I have said before, 
perhaps we may be too solicitous for these 
sensible fervors of devotion. My mind hath 
often been stayed and comforted, in recollect- 
ing these observations of an experienced 
Christian: “Do not look for or expect the 
same degrees of sensible fervor; the matter 
lies not there; nature will have its share; 
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but the ups and downs of that are to be over- 
looked ; whilst your will-spirit is good and 
set right, the changes of creaturely fervor 
lesson not your union with God.” 

Farewell, my dear friend ; may the Divine 
blessing comfort and support our declining 
years, and enable us to finish the little work 
that may yet remain for us to do ; that finally 


we may be found worthy to enter into the joy 
of our Lord.—John Thorp. 


EXTRACTS FROM “ MEANS OF PROMOTING 
CHRISTIANITY.” 
BY WILLIAM E. CHANNING. 

We live at atime when the obligation of 
extending Christianity is more felt than in 
many past ages. ‘There is much stir, motion, 
and zeal around us in this good cause. Even 
those who seem not to be burdened by an 
excess of piety themselves, are in earnest to 
give it to others. The activity of multitudes 
is taking strongly this direction; and as men 
are naturally restless, and want room for 
action, and will do mischief rather than do 
nothing, a philanthropist will rejoice that this 
new channel is opened for carrying off the 
superabundant energies of multitudes, even 
if no other good should result from it. 

We hope, however, much other good. We 
trust, that, whilst’ many inferior motives and 
many fanatical impulses are giving birth and 
action to large associations in Christendom ; 
whilst the love of sway in some, and the love 
of congregating in others, and the passion for 
doing something great and at a distance in 
all, are rearing mighty institutions among us 
—still many sincere Christains are governed 
in these concerns by a supreme desire of 
spreading Christianity. They have found 
the gospel an infinite good, and would com- 
municate it to their fellow beings. They 
have drunk from the fountain of life, and 
would send forth the stream to gladden every 
wilderness and solitary place, and to assuage 
the thirst of every anxious and afilicted 
mind. They turn with continual pleasure 
to the prophetic passages of Scripture, and, 
interpreting them by their wishes, hope a 
speedy change in the moral state of the 
world, and are impatient to bear a part in 
this stupendous renovation. That they are 
doing good we doubt not, though perhaps not 
in the way which they imagine or would pre- 
fer. The immediate and general success of 
their attempts would perhaps be ultimately 
injurious to Christianity. ... But be the 
issue what it may, sincere Christians, who 
embark in this good work, not from party 
spirit and self-conceit, as if they and their 
sect were depositaries of all truth and virtue, 
but from unaffected philanthropy and attach- 
ment to Jesus Christ, will have their reward. 
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There is one danger, however, at a period 
like the present, when we are aiming to send 
Christianity to a distance, which demands at- 
tention. It is the danger of neglecting the 
best methods of propagating Christianity, of 
overlooking much plainer obligations than 
that of converting Heathens, of forgetting the 
claims of our religion at home and by our 
firesides. It happens, that on this, as on 
almost every subjeet, our most important 
duties are quiet, retired, noiseless, attracting 
little notice, and administering little power- 
ful excitement to the imagination. The 
surest efforts for extending Christianity sre 
those which few observe, which are recorded 


in no magazine, blazoned at no anniversaries, |: 


immortalized by no eloquence. Such efforts, 
being enjoined only by conscience and God, 
and requiring steady, patient, unwearied toil, 
we are apt to overlook, and perhaps never 
more so than when the times furnish a popu- 
lar substitute for them, and when we can dis- 
charge our consciences by labors, which, de- 
manding little self denial, are yet talked of 
as the highest exploits of Christian charity. 
Hence it is, that when most is said of Jabors 
to propagate Christianity, the least may be 
really and effectually done. We hear a tor- 
rent roaring, and imagine that the fields are 
plentifully watered, when the torrent owes its 
violence to a ruinous concentration of streams, 
which before moved quietly in a thousand 
little channels, moistening the hidden roots, 
and publishing their course, not to the ear, 
but to the eye, by the refreshing verdure 
which grew up around them. It is proper, 
then, when new methods are struck out for 
sending Christianity abroad, to remind men 
often of the old-fashioned methods of pro- 
moting it, to insist on the superiority of the 
means, which are in almost every man’s reach, 
which require no extensive associations, and 
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is in our own breasts. It is idle to talk of 
our anxiety for other men’s souls, if we neg- 
lect our own. Without personal virtue and 
religion, we cannot, even if we would, do 
much for the cause of Christ. It is only by 
purifying our own conceptions of God and 
duty, that we can give clear and useful views 
to others. We must first feel the power of 
religion, or we cannot recommend it with an 
unaffected and prevalent zeal. Would we 
then promote pure Christianity? Let us see 
that it be planted and take root in our own 
minds, and that no busy concern for others 
take us from the labor of self-inspection, and 
the retired and silent offices of piety. 

The second method is intimately connected 
with the first. It is example. This is a 
means within the reach of all. Be our sta- 
tien in life what it may, it has duties, in per- 
forming which faithfully, we give important 
aid to the cause of morality and piety. The 
efficacy of this means of advancing Christi- 
anity cannot be easily calculated. Example 
has an insinuating power, transforming the 
observer without noise, attracting him with- 
out the appearance of effort. A truly Chris- 
tian life is better than large contributions of 
wealth for the propagation of Christianity. 
The most prominent instruction of Jesus on 
this point, is, that we must let men “ see our 
good works,” if we would lead them to 
glorify our Father in heaven.” Let men see 
in us, that religion is something real, some- 
thing more than high sounding and empty 
words, a restraint from sin, a bulwark against 
temptation, a spring of upright and useful 
action ; let them see it, not an idle form, nor a 
transient feeling, but our companion through 
life, infusing its purity into our common pur- 
suits, following us to our homes, setting a 
guard round our integrity in the resorts of 
business, sweetening our tempers in seasons of 


which do not subject us to the temptations of | provocation, disposing us habitually to sym- 


exaggerated praise. We do not mean that 


pathy with others, to patience and cheerful- 


any exertion, which promises to extend our| ness under our own afilictions, to candid 


religion in any tolerable state of purity, is to 
be declined. But the first rank is to be 
given to the efforts which God has made the 
plain duties of men in all ranks and con- 
ditions of life. Two of these methods will be 
briefly mentioned. 

First, every individual should feel, that 
whilst his influence over other men’s hearts 
and character is very bounded, his power 
over his own heart is great and constant, and 
that his zeal for extending Christianity is to 
appear chiefly in extending it through his 
own mind and life. Let him remember that 
he as truly enlarges God’s kingdom by in- 
vigorating his own moral and religious prin- 
ciples, as by communicating them to others. 
Our first concern is at home, our chief work 


judgment, and to sacrifices for others good ; 
and we may hope that our light will not 
shine uselessly, that some slumbering con- 
science will be roused by this testimony to 
the excellence and practicableness of religion, 
that some worldly professor of Christianity will 
learn his obligations and blush for his crimi- 
nal inconsistency, and that some, in whom 
the common arguments for our religion ma 

have failed to work a full belief, will be 
brought to the knowledge of the tiuth, by 
this plain practical truth of the heavenly 
nature of Christianity. Every man is sur- 
rounded with beings, who are moulded more 
or Jess by the principles of sympathy and imi- 
tation ; and this social part of our nature he is 
bound to press into the service of Christianity. 
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It will not be supposed from these remarks 
on the duty of aiding Christianity by our 
example, that religion is to be worn qsten- 
tatiously, and that the Christian is studiously 
to exhibit himself and his good works for 
imitation. That same book which enjoins us 
to be patterns, tells us to avoid parade, and 
even to prefer entire secrecy in our charities 
and our prayers. Nothing destroys the 
weight of example so much as labor to 
make it striking and observed. Goodness, to 
be interesting, must be humble, modest, unas- 
suming, not fond of show, not waiting for 
great and conspicuous occasions, but disclosing 
itself without labor and without design, in 
pious and benevolent offices, so simple, so 
minute, so steady, so habitual, that they will 
carry a conviction of the singleness and 
purity of the heart from which they proceed. 


Such goodness is never lost. It glorifies itself 


by the very humility which encircles it, just 
as the lights of heaven often break with 
peculiar splendor through the cloud which 
threatened to obscure them. 

A pure example, which is found to be more 
consistent in proportion as it is more known, 
is the best method of preaching and extend- 
ing Christianity. Without it, zeal for con- 
verting men brings reproach on the cause. 
A bad man, or a man of only ordinary good- 
ness, who puts himself forward in this work, 





great obstruction to Christianity, abroad as 
well as at home; and perhaps little good is 
to be done abroad, until we become better at 
home, until real Christians understand and 
practise their religion more thoroughly, and 
by their example and influence spread it 
among their neighbors and through their 
country, so that the aspect of Christian 
natiuns shall be less shocking and repulsive 
| to the Jew, Mahometan, and Pagan. Our 
first labor should be upon ourselves; and in- 
deed if our religion be incapable of bearing 
more fruit among ourselves, it hardly seems 
'to deserve a very burning zeal for its pro- 
pagation. The question is an important one; 
would much be gained to heathen countries, 
were we to make them precisely what nations 
called Christian now are? That the change 
would be beneficial, we grant ; but how many 
dark stains would remain on their characters. 
They would continue to fight and shed blood 
|as they now do, to resent injuries hotly, to 
worship present gain and distinction, and to 
pursue the common business of life on the 
principles of undisguised selfishness ; and they 
would learn one lesson of iniquity which they 
have not yet acquired, and that is, to con- 
demn and revile their brethren, who should 
happen to view the most perplexed points of 
theology differently from themselves. The 
truth is, Christian nations want a genuine re- 


throws a suspiciousness over the efforts of| formation, one worthy of the name. They 


better men, and thus the world come to set 
down all labor for spreading Christianity as 
mere pretence. Let not him who will not 
submit to the toil of making himself better, 
become a reformer at home or abroad. Let 
not him who is known to be mean, or dis- 
honest, or intriguing, or censorious, or un- 
kind in his neighborhood, talk of his concern 
for other men’s souls. His life is an injury 
to religion, which his contributions of zeal, 
or even of wealth, cannot repair, and its in- 


need to have their zeal directed, not so much 
to the spreading of the gospel abroad, as to 
the application of its plain precepts to their 
daily business, to the education of their chil- 
dren, to the treatment of their domestics and 
dependants, and to their social and religious 
intercourse. They need to understand, that 
a man’s piety is to be estimated, not so much 
by his professions or direct religious ex- 
ercises, as by a conscientious surrender of his 
will, passions, worldly interests, and preju- 


juriousness is aggravated by these very at-| dices, to the acknowledged duties of Chris- 
tempts to expiate its guilt, to reconcile him to | tianity, and especially by a philanthropy re- 


himself. 


sembling in its great features of mildness, 


It is well known, that the greatest obstruc- | activity, and endurance, that of Jesus Christ. 
tion to Christianity in heathen countries, is |'They need to give up their severe inquisition 
the palpable and undeniable depravity of| into their neighbors’ opinions, and to begin 
Christian nations. They abhor our religion, | in earnest to seek for themselves, and to com- 
because we are such unhappy specimens of | municate to others a nobler standard of tem- 
it. They are unable to read our books, but} per and practice, than they have yet derived 
they can read our lives; and what wonder, if| from the Scriptures. In a word, they need to 
they reject with scorn a system under which | learn the real value and design of Christi- 
the vices seem to have flourished so luxuri-| anity by the only thorough and effectual pro- 
antly. The Indian of both hemispheres has| cess; that is, by drinking deeply into its 
reason to set’ down the Christian as little| spirit of love to God and man. If, in this 


better than himself. 


He associates with the | age of societies, we should think it wise to 


name, perfidy, fraud, rapacity, and slaughter. | recommend another institution for the pro- 
Can we wonder that he is unwilling to receive | pagation of Christianity, it would be one, the 
a religion from the hand which has chained | members of which should be pledged to assist 


or robbed him? Thus bad example is the| and animate one another in living according 
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to the Sermon on the Mount. How far such 
@ measure would be effectual, we venture not 
to predict ; but of one thing we are sure, that 
should it prosper, it would do more for 
spreading the gospel, than all other associa- 
tions which are now receiving the patronage 
of the Christian world. 





EXCERPTS. 


There is no need of smiting a rock in the | 
wilderness, to supply the thirst of the heart. 
So far as outward things are concerned, no | 
spring-floods of good fortune are necessary for 
the purpose ; if the mind is kept in action, 
and the affections unchilled by selfishness, 
every day of life may be one of gladness, 
because, when the power of enjoyment is kept 
in order, the means of enjoyment are never 
wanting. The truth is that happiness de- 
pends on what we are, and not on what we 
have; that when the spirit is kept in tune, 
the harmonies of nature and of life will al- 
ways be listened to with delight; that, to be 
at peace with ourselves, with others and with 
God, brings out those full tones of glory and 
love on which the soul floats upborne from 
all things unworthy, and brought continually 
nearer Heaven. 

I am aware of the difference in tempera- 
ments. Dispositions vary almost as much as 
countenances, Yet truth, the just balance, 
the almighty equalizer, restores the equilib- 
rium, Under its regulation, that which is 
rough and harsh, is smoothed and softened ; 
distant and reserved, brought near and en- 
larged; exclusive and fearful, expanded in 
confidence. The lamb and the lion lie down 
together, and a child leads them; the leopard 
and the kid play upon the same sward ; the 
bear, and the cow, and the fatling feed in the 
same pasture; the venom of the asp and the 
cocatrice is changed ; and the weaned child 
plays around their den. It not only equal- 
izes, but makes free. Equality is freedom. 
“If the truth make you free, ye are free.” 
If this freedom is equality, then are the chil- 
dren of God upon the same heavenly ground, 
receiving of the same cup, eating of the same 
bread, and enjoying the same pleasures. The 
same energy quickens, the same life governs 
and invigorates, the same powers go into 
action and are witnessed in all, the same con- 
solations produce similar results of comfort 
and holy hope ; and thus this equality is seen 
as the one faith and the one baptism for all 
the spiritual children. 

And yet with all this proof in favor of 
equality, we have to acknowledge ourselves 
80 differently circumstanced at times, as 
almost to justify a conclusion that we may 





vary in the exhibition of dispositions and | after them we grow; and we are more sure, 


temperaments. Submitting as we do, and 
perhaps must do, to what may be called the 
artificial arrangements of society, and which 
in many instances do not accord with the 
pure openings of Divine Wisdom, we are 
brought into suffering. The feeling originating 
from such connection crowds upon us, and 
often partially overwhelms in sorrow. And 
although in the discharge of duties we may 
be found faithful, and in that state lifted and 
above the world, yet the prospect of return, 
to again mingle in the same scene, brings a 
cloud upon what would otherwise have been 
a bright and blessed day of favor. I am 
satisfied, however, that nothing should be al- 
lowed to mar the beauty of the view pre- 
sented, it being designed for good to us and 
glory to God,—to annul the effects of the true 
peace given, and which is appointed as the 
stay and the strength of the mind; but that 
we should make war through the armor 
given, a war in a righteous mind and feeling, 
and then I can see a prospect of deliverance 
in the achievement of victory, perfect and 
decisive. I cannot doubt an overcoming, 
neither can I doubt but that they who over- 
come have a right to the tree of life, to a full 
and an entire participation of what is food in 
heaven ; whether that Heaven is the Eternal 
and, to us, yet unexplored condition, or the 
one known by the spirit of the just on earth, 
in a pure and holy love, in a peace unbroken, 
in a joy supreme. 


ve 
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Diep, at his residence in Chatham, Columbia Co., 
N. Y., on the 14th of Fourth month, 1868, Revspen 
N. Fixcu, in the 84th year of his age. 

—, on the 23d of Sixth month, at her residence 
in Easton, Md., Estaer E. Arkinson, widow of the 
late Isaac Atkinson, in the 84th year of her age; a 
member and elder of Third Haven Monthly Meeting. 
Her daily life was an example of meekness and lov- 
ing kindness worthy of imitation ; and while her 
departure is mourned by many sorrowing relatives 
aud friends, they have the comforting assurance 
that with her all is well, and that she has been 
gathered into the rest which is prepared for the 
righteous. 


seneny tn aepeiae 

“The love of God! Who can fathom it? 
We soon cloy with honey ; ’tis not very hard 
to satisfy ourselves with sugar ; even of bread 
we may tire; but who ever tired of air? All 
day we breathe it; at morning, at noon, at 
night, all night—all our lives, and we are not 
weary, 

“ Love is the vital air of the soul. Every 
earthly pleasure wearies, but of spiritual 
pleasures we never tire. The more we are 
filled with them, the more hungry and thirsty 
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the more we taste the love of God, that it can 
fill us, and be.always about us, and be always 
peace and everlasting joy.” 
—_—_—_~~ee——__ —' 

From the Boston Weekly Transcript. 

LETTER FROM GERMANY. 

Wintersurc Caatet, Swiss Saxony, \ 

June 2, 1868, 

We have been journeying slowly up the 
“Elbe” valley, through this romantic coun- 
try, occasionally changing our mode of con- 
veyance from steamboat to horse or mule 
back, or the very comfortable arm-chair bar- 
row, as one might make it most desirable. 
The formation in this part of Germany is un- 
like anything I have before seen. It has an 
interest for the geologist as showing the ac- 
tion of water in the far away time before 
there was any “green thing” to make beauti- 
ful the earth. The valleys are deep, and the 
immense height and abruptness of the sides 
render it impossible to find egress save by 
winding pathways. As I looked yesterday 
over ¢he broad panorama, and saw great piles 
of stone work, I could scarcely believe the | 
hand of man had not been there—that water 


—the heart’s best treasures. To the “ Winter- 
berg” and into Swiss Saxony come men and 
women of all degrees, from kings, queens and 
princes, the educated and refined, to the hum- 
ble peasant who tills the ground, with his peas- 
ant wife, who, on market days, take the vege- 
tables and little pigs to market—the latter per- 
haps may have walked many miles to see the 
strange conformations before them, to worship, 
wonder and adore, and love, yes, love, dear old 
Saxony, and their good Saxon king, more for 
this wonderful stone work! 

Yesterday Oswald carried my chair to the 
brink of a fearful precipice, and said, “ Look, 
Madam, there is the tower built by King Au- 
gust’s son, to show the spot where his father 
killed the enraged deer;” and I looked up toa 
point called the “ Little Winter Bay,” where, 
in the fifteenth century, August the Strong 
killed a deer which had turned upon him and 
pursued him to this fearful spot. The king was 
so immensely strong that a common horse-shoe 
was easily broken in his hands, and turning at 
the last fearful moment, he gave the enraged 
animal a blow with his arquebus which felled 
him instantly, and the king was saved. The 


alone had done this mighty work. Layer | horns of the deer are now in the collection at 


upon layer of sandstone and column above 
column rises to claim our admiration. Some- 
times overhanging the pathway as if ready to 


the Castle of Wallestein—the Mallestein, made 
fumous, in our day, by Schiller, and in his own 
‘day, of the thirty years war, by his daring 


fall and crush us, assuming fantastic ard | deeds of wrong. I will at some future time 


grotesque shapes, they look like the work of | 


the fairies and gnomes of whom we read in 
old German tales and legends. Many of them 
need only the action of a few more winters’ 
frosts to fall and encumber the valleys over 
which for hundreds of silent centuries they 
have stood sentinels. Swiss Saxony embraces 
all the country bordering the Elbe from 
Pilnits to Ausiz. Formerly this part of the 
country was called Hochtan, but the last cen- 
turies it has been known as “Swiss Saxony.” 
We do not see here, as in Alpine Switzerland, 


mountains covered with eternal snow, nor | 
rivers of eternal ice, but we see strange con- | 
formations of stone work, as if the giants of | 
old had left hastily the building of mighty | 
cathedrals and strongholds, and so long ago, | 


too, that the ivy, that beautifier of old ruins, 
has had time to do its loving work. 
Here are to be found innumerable treasures 


for the student in mineralogy ; abundant har- | 
vest for the botanist wherewith to enrich his } 
collection; and for the lover of nature in its | 


wild and beautiful, as well as in its grotesque 
and strange forms, there is ever a changing 
picture. The student of men and women, 


their various customs and habits, has ample | 


material to engage his mind, and acute obser- 
vation ; while the poet will delight in the true 


write a letter telling you of a most delightful 
| excursion we made into Bohemia, to this cas- 
i tle, and to the Monastery of the Cistersian 
Brotherhood, 

After looking long at the beautiful carpet of 
tree-tops before me, and far down the deep ra- 
vine, and up to the old tower, I said, “Are you 
Saxon, O wald?” He folded his hand over his 
‘heart and said: “Saxon heart loves Saxon’s 
kings.” How deep a grief for such hearts to 
lose the shrine where their fathers worshipped 
for so many centuries, and they have held in 
reverence from their childhood. The time in 
the year the most favorable for visiting Swiss 
Saxony is either late in the spring or autumn ; 
the weather is clear at these seasons and most 
serene, the crowd of peasants not so great, for 
they are busy in the field. The best way to 
travel is on foot, but when this is not practica- 
| ble, mules and ponies are always to be found, 
and good chairman, with comfortable, easy 
sedan chairs, can be had at the various points 
to take those on their way to the mountain 
who may wish to ascend. I at first had much 
discomfort lest I was too heavy a chairful, but 
soon became easy as I saw the men walk on 
without fatigue and keep far in advance of the 
party on horse-back. 

The Chalets, the guides, mules and horses— 
indeed, all these accommodations—are under 





heart pictures opened to him to transcribe, 
without thought. of obtrusiveness or indelicacy 


the control of the government; so of course the 


¢ 
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tious attention. We will be in Bohemia in a 
few moments, on our way to take the boat for 
Teplitze, a pretty city in Bohemia, the resi- 
dence in summer of Prince de Cleary —and 
near to Castle Wallestein, of which in my next 
I will write, and of many other matters which 
perhaps may interest and amuse. ‘The crops 
promise an abundant harvest, and the hearts 
of all are glad and hopeful that it may be gath- 
ered and garnered before the War Demon is 
loosed upon this fruitful land. B. 


paths are in good and safe condition, while any 
extortion on the part of the employed towards 
the traveller would at once be punished by re- 
moval. The trees in the forest are so cut away 
that they offer glimpses of distant points, yet 
at the same time afford shelter from rAin or 
sun. We came up last evening to the’/Chalet 
just before the sun went down. The view was 

autiful, and after the evening closed in, a 
thunder storm gathered, which seemed to 
spread from one to every point of the heavens. 
Soon the rain came down in torrents, and after 
a simple supper we were glad to rest ourselves |" 
till morning. 

Everything is taken to the Chalet in baskets, 
on the backs of women and girls. Some of thet 
younger are very pretty. Unlike in form and 
feature the Southern German, they have sharp 
black eyes, black hair and erect forms; the hair 
is finer and longer, not worn and made coarse 
by carrying heavy burdens on the head. 

Most of the people have Bohemian traits of 
character, and it is of great interest to watch 
the varied types presenting themselves. The 
morning proved a rainy one, and I awoke to 
regret the loss of a bright clear sunrise. I 
amused myself as well as might be by watch- 
ing the various parties leaving the Chalet, and 
with the gambols of a beautiful deer that came 
last year into the inclosure badly wounded. 
The good wife kindly cared for it, bathed its 
hurt, and gave it milk: it recovered, and re- 
mained with the family till winter. So soon as 
the spring and Chalet opened, the deer came 
back, and has been ever since a guest; four 
days since it went to the woods at night and re- 
turned in the morning with a little one not 
more than eight days old; probably the deer 
heard the ery of distress made by the little one 
who had lost its mother, and brought it to the 
same kind hand that had healed its own 
wounds. Before the little one came Hans al- 
ways drank a bottle of milk, since then he re-| “I'll buy ’em all, if you'll go home, my 
fuses it in favor of his young favorite. I have | little chap; it’s high time you were abed,” said 
written my letter in a little room filled with | John, whisking the damp papers into one 
students, foresters, and some women playing | pocket, and his purse out of another, as he 
on the harp and guitar, while the students are | spoke. 
talking—some Bohemian, some Russian,some| “ All of ’em ?—why there’s six !”—croaked 
Polish and some Hungarian—and at last I am | the boy, for he was as hoarse as a raven. 
addressed in Mother English. “ Never mind, I can kindle a fire with ’em. 

From all this, the guide calls me, to prepare | Put that in your pocket, and trot home, my 
for leaving. The ladies are in their saddles, | man, as fast as possible.” 
and the gentlemen mounted—Hans (as they| “Where do you live?” I asked, picking up 
call the deer) gives a short cry for the little | the fifty cents that fell from the little fingers, 
one, and they follow us to the opening, when | too benumbed to hold it. 
they turn suddenly and we see them in the| “ Mills Court; out of Hanover. Cold, ain’t 
distance. Itissingular (the host teld me) that | it?” said the boy, blewing on his purple hands, 
Hans will always escort the ladies on their | and hopping feebly from one leg to the other, 

way, but if there are none in the party he will | to take the stiffness out. 

not leave the inclosure. Isuppose he feelsall| “He can’t go all that way in this storm— 
women must be as kind as his good friend, the | such a mite, and so used up with cold and 
hostess at the Chalet, and pays them this cau- | sleep—John.” 
















OUR LITTLE NEWSBOY. 
BY LOUVISA ALCOTT. 


Hurrying to catch a certain car, at a cer- 
tain corner, late one stormy night, I was sud- 
.denly arrested by the sight of a queer-looking 
bundle lying in a doorway. 

“ Bless my heart, it’s a child! O John! 
I’m afraid he’s frozen!” I exclaimed to my 
brother, as we both bent over the bundle. 

Such a little fellow as he was, in the big, 
ragged coat; such a tired, baby face, under 
the fuzzy cap; such a purple, little hand; still 
holding fast a few papers; such a pathetic 
sight altogether, was the boy, lying on the 
stone step, with the snow drifting over him— 
that it was impossible to go by. 

“He is asleep; but he'll freeze, if left so 
long. Here, wake up, my boy, and go home 
as fast as you can,” cried John, with a gentle 
shake, and a very gentle voice; for the mem- 
ory of a dear little lad, safely tucked up at 
home, made him fatherly-kind to the small 
vagabond. 

The moment he was touched, the boy 
tumbled up, and, before he was half awake, 
began his usual ery with an eye to business. 

“Paper, sir? Herald !—Transkip !—Last 

” a great gap swallowing up the “last 
edition ;” and he stood blinking at us like a 
very chilly young owl. 
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“Of course he can’t; we'll put him in a 
car,” began John: when the boy wheezed out: 

“No; I’ve got ter wait for Sam. He’ll be 
along as soon’s the theatre’s done. He said 
he would; and so I’m waitin.” 

“Who is Sam?” I asked. 

“ He’s the feller I lives with. I ain’t got 
any folks, and he takes care o’ me.” 

“ Nice care, indeed, leaving a baby like you 
to wait fur him here such a night as this,” I 
said, crossly. 

“Oh, he’s good to me, Sam is, though he 
does knock me around sometimes, when I 
ain’t spry. The big fellers shoves me back, 

ou see; and I gets cold, and can’t sing out 
oud ; so I don’t sell my papers, and has to 
work ’em off late.” 

“Hear the child talk! One would think 
he was‘sixteen instead of six,” I suid, half- 
laughing. 

“Tm most ten. Hi!—ain’t that a oner?” 
cried the boy, as a gust of sleet slapped him 
in the face, when he peeped to see if Sam was 
commg. “Hullo! the lights is out! Why, 
the play’s done, and the folks gone, and Sam’s 
forgot me.” 

It was very evident that Sam had forgotten 
his little protege ; and a strong desire to shake 
Sam possessed me. 

“No use waitin’ any longer; and now my 
papers is sold, [ ain’t afraid to go home,” said 
the boy, stepping down, like a little old man 
with the rheumatism, and preparing to trudge 
away through the storm. 

“Stop a bit, my little Casibianca; a car 
will be along in fifteen minutes, and while 
waiting you can warm yourself over there,” 
said John, with the purple hand in his. 

“My name’s Jack Hill, not Cassy Banks, 
please sir,” said the little party with dignity. 

“Have you had your supper, Mr. Hill?” 
asked John, laughing. 

“I had some peanuts, and two sucks of 


Joe’s orange; but it warn’t very fillin’,” he | 


said, gravely. 

“I should think not. Here!—one stew; 
and be quick, please,” cried John, as we sat 
down in a warm corner of the confectioner’s 
— 

Vhile little Jack shovelled in the hot oys- 
ters—with his eyes shutting up now and then, 
in spite of himself—we looked at him, and 
thought again of little Rosy-face at home, safe 
in his warm nest, with mother-love watching 
over him. Nodding toward the ragged, grimy, 
forlorn little creature—dropping asleep over 
his supper like a tired baby—I said— 

“Can you imagine our Freddy, out alone 
at this hour, trying to ‘work off’ his papers, 
because afraid to go home till he has?” 

“Td rather not try,” answered brother 
John, winking hard, as he stroked the little 





head beside him, which, by the by, looked 
very like a ragged yellow door-mat. I think 
brother John winked hard, but I can’t be 
sure, for I know I did; and for a minute there 
seemed to be a dozen newsboys dancing before 
my eyes. 

“There goes our car, and it’s the last,” said 
John, looking at me. 

“ Let it go, but don’t leave the boy ;” and I 
frowned at John for hinting such a thing. 

“ Here is his car. Now, my lad, bolt your 
last oyster, and come on.” 

“Good-night, ma’am! Thankee, sir!” 
croaked the grateful little voice, as the child 
was caught up in John’s strong hands, and 
set down on the car-step. 

With a word to the conductor, and a small 
business transaction, we left Jack coiled up in 
a corner, to finish his nap as tranquilly as if 
it wasn’t midnight, and a “knocking round” 
might not await him at his journey’s end. 

We didn’t mind the storm much as we plod- 
ded home; and when I told the story to Rosy- 
face, next day, his interest quite reconciled 
me to the sniffs and sneezes of a bad cold. 

“Tf I saw that poor little boy, Aunt Weedy, 
I’d love him lots!” said Freddy, with a world 
of pity in his beautiful child’s eyes. 

And, believing that others also would be 
kind to little Jack, and such as he, I tell the 
story. 

When busy fathers hurry home at night, I 
hope they’ll buy their papers of the small 
boys, who get “ shoved back ;” the feeble ones, 
who grow hoarse, and can’t “sing out ;” the 
shabby ones, who evidently have only forget- 
ful Sams to care for them; and the hungry- 
looking ones, who don’t get what is “ fillin’.” 
For love of the little sons and daughters safe 
at home, say a kind word, buy a paper, even 
if you don’t want it; and never pass by, leav- 
ing them to sleep forgotten in the streets at 
midnight, with no pillow but a stone, no 
coverlid but the pitiless snow, and not even a 
tender-hearted robin to drop leaves over them. 
—Merry’s Museum. 





MY CREED. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
I hold that Christian grace abounds 
Where Charity is seen; that when 
We climb to heaven, ’tis on the rounds 
Of love to men. 
I hold all else named piety 
A selfish scheme, a vain pretence ; 
Where centre is not, oan there be 
Circumference ? 
This I moreover hold, and dare 
Affirm where’er my rhyme may go, 
Whatever things be sweet or fair, 
Love makes them so; 


Whether it be the lullabies 
That charm to rest the nestling bird, 
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Or that sweet confidence of sighs 
And blushes without word; 


Whether the dazzling and the flash 
Of softly sumptuous garden bowers, 
Or by some cabin door, or bush 
Or ragged flowers. 


’Tis not the wide phylactery, 
Nor stubborn fast, or stated prayers, 
That make us saints; we judge the tree 
By what it bears. 
And when a man can live apart 
From work, on theologice trust, 
I know the blood about his heart 
Is dry as dust. 
——_—_»-<49 
SUMMER. 
BY HARRIET MILLER DAVIDSON. 
Blow, flowers, yellow and red, 
Down in the garden fair; 
Sing, birds, with love-notes strong, 
in your swinging bowers in the air. 
Sing, birds ; blow, flowers ; 
Swing censers of sweetness high, 
Fo the festival time of earth is begun, 
And solemn, and sweet, and glad in one, 
Is the summer that draweth nigh. 
Blow, lilies, stately and tall, 
Robed in your silver sheen; 
Sing, glad father birds, over the nest, 
Up in the tree-tops green. 
Sing, birds ; blow, flowers; 
Ring out your anthems sweet ; 
Little leaves clap your innocent hands ; 
Summer is thrilling throuzh al! the lands, 
With the touch of her golden feet. 
Flame out, wallflowers, in fiery brown ; 
Ope, early rose-buds of June; 
Brood, mother-birds, in silent joy, 
Waiting is over soon. 
Sing. birds; blow, flowers; 
Faint stirrings of life begun 
Will come below in the thrilling nest, 
Uniler the mother bird’s love-warm breast, 
And the crown of her life be won. 
Brighten O flowers, with the brightening days, 
Down in the garden fair ; 
Peal out, O birds, your passionate notes, 
On the quivering summer air. 
Blow, flowers, sing, birds ; 
Summer-time fleets amain ; 
Bind my/heart with a chain of song, 
So shall its pulse: beat brave and strong, 
When winter-time comes again. 
Frazer's Magazine. 


. TEACHING. 
BY ELIZABETH SEDGWICK. 
(Concluded from page 319.) 

There cannot be a really working school, 
without an energetic, hard-working person at 
its head. School-boys and girls know when 
their guide is a fellow-worker—when he has 
the spirit he tries to breathe into them. 
Magnetism is a somewhat vague, unsettled 
term, but it stands for a very real thing when 
used to signify the subtle influence, whatever 
it is, that acts and re-acts between human 
beings in different relations—invisibly, but as 
certainly, as the wind upon the weather-cock, 


or the pole-star upon the needle. Every 
teacher must be aware that his own state 
gives its tone to that of the school. If he, 
from any cause, is languid and listless, the 
energy of his pupils will droop to some extent 
at least ; whereas, if his spirit is vigorous and 
active, it will communicate a life-giving in- 
fluence. Woe, then, to the school which has 


not at its head an earnest man or woman. 


No other should assume the functions and 
duties of a teacher. Every arrangement in 
connection with the school should be made 
to assist and enforce the impression of its 
being a place for real work. An example of 
strict punctuality must be set by the teach- 
ers, and pupils must be required to follow it. 
They must not, for any light reason, be per- 
mitted to lose half a day, or even an hour 


from it—the idea being constantly held up, 


that the time aud the opportunity are too im- 
portant to be lost. They must be en- 
couraged to resist a headache, if not severe, 
or any slight bodily ailment, of which they 
would fain make an excuse for a holiday: 

If you have pupils, out of your own family, 
and one stays away a day, go immediately to 
ask the reason; that parents as well as child 
may see what importance you attach to regu- 
lar attendance. Listen to no plea for having 
lessons excused on slight and insufficient 
grounds; nor because a study happens to be 
completed within only one or two days of the 
end of the week ; allow a class to postpone 
beginning a new one, until the following 
week. In these “ Character-factories,” all 
the operations should be as regularly, habitu- 
ally, uninterruptedly, and unavoidably carried 
on as in those for the weaving of cloth; and 
the same busy hum of industry should per- 
vade them, though not quite so audibly. 

When a new scholar comes to you, ten to 
one, whatever her age, you will find her de- 
ficient in spelling, and incapable of writing a 
half page of a letter grammatically, or of 
bounding even the New England States ; for 
“the rudiments of education” are a good deal 
out of fashion. With such, of course, you 
must begin at the beginning. I shall not 
attempt, within these limits, to lay out any 
plan of study, but I would earnestly recom- 
mend, that the studies pursued at any one 
time, should be few in number, and that 
undue importance should not attach text- 
books on various subjects, the contents of 
which, however well mastered at the time, 
will either be forgotten altogether, or remain 
an undigested mass in the memory; and 
which are more valuable as books of reference 
than for any other purpose. 

The studies should have reference, first of 
all, to the faculties they are to develop; the 
reasoning powers, those of analysis, language, 
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and ideality should all have direct culti- 
vation. The perceptive powers have also 
a claim to attention which is not usually 
properly acknowledged. I have often thought 
that if I were capable of teaching them, I 
should like, in the summer seagon, to have 
nothing taught but the natural sciences. 

A great deal of what is learned at school is 
necessarily forgotten, as a matter of course ; 
and that is best remembered of which there is 
something within or without ourselves always 
to remind us. The study of the human mind, 
and the human body comes within this cate- 
gory, of course; and that of the latter, in 
connection with health, I consider indispen- 
sable. So also does the study of languages, 
between which there is such affiliation, that 
one, alone, is sufficient to keep many others, 
to a certain degree, in the mind; and al- 
though men are said to forget a great deal of 
their Latin and Greek, these have constituted 
the foundation of a superstructure, which is 
always rising higher and higher. 

Skeleton histories have their value for the 
same reason. They may be clothed upon at 
a later period; for no intelligent, cultivated 
person will be content. to live in ignorance of 
“the ages” of which he is the “ heir,” any 
more than of the present time. But do not 
assign your pupils too much to do; do not 
let them attempt too much. If you succeed 
in training properly their powers of mind, in 
forming in them habits of patient careful 


- study, of a concentration of their powers, 


bearing upon a single point, as the sun’s rays 
are collected in a focus, and in inspiring them 
with a love of knowledge for its own sake, 
you have done inexpressibly more for them 
than if you had -made them passive reposi- 
tories of the knowledge to be got out of all 
the school-books that ever were printed. 

If you have your pupils in your family, I 
advise you to read to them a good deal, 
taking care to secure attention by an ani- 
mated manner, by occasional questions or 
remarks, by looking out geographical, histori- 
cal, biographical, or mythological references 
that may occur; and to exercise their think- 
ing powers by conversation growing out of 
the topics treated of, whatever they may be. 
In the country, there are always six school- 
hours; and, in my opinion, it is an admira- 
ble plan to devote one of these to loud read- 
ing, while the listners carry on various 
branches of sewing, which, though a beauti- 
ful feminine accomplishment, is so fast falling 
into disuse, that it is in danger of becoming 
one of the lost arts. I have been jealous of 
the time usually devoted to mere surface 
geography, if 1 may so speak, by remember- 
ing how much I was made to give to it, in 
my early years, and how unprofitably. “ Lati- | 


tudes and longitudes, lengths and breadths,” 
etc., I was made to repeat with as much 
facility as A BC. 

My memory, the only faculty called into 
exercise, was stored with names of countries, 
towns, and rivers, etc., which it was of no use 
for me to know, and which I must neces- 
sarily forgot, and which I might never have 
recalled by hearing them spoken of in con- 
versation, or seeing them mentioned in books. 
In a child’s early years, a thorough ac- 
quaintance can be made with the great gener- 
al divisions and features of the globe, such 
as it is essential to know, and with all its 
artificial divisions. And this knowledge 
should be kept up by a weekly or semi-week- 
ly lesson on the maps, and by referring to 
them whenever in reading any point is mem- 
tioned, the place of which is not remembered. 
Grammar, I believe, is seldom anything but 
a puzzle to the young. It is, at first, taught 
better by example than by practice, and it is 
well to require some written exercise every 
day, even of the youngest pupil. 


ne 
From Chambers’ Journal. 


THE STORY OF A PIECE OF CHALK. 


It is so long ago that T can hardly remem- 
ber it. If the years which have elapsed 
since my birth were reckoned in millions, that 
number would not be tvo great. My first 
recollections are of a white, muddy sediment, 
many scores of feet in thickness, stretching 
along the bottom of a very deep sea. Of 
this oozy bed, I formed an inconsiderable 
part. The depth of sea water which pressed 
down this stratum was so great that the light 
scarcely found its way through the green 
volume. Day and night, the billows tossed 
and heaved above me. I could hear the 
storm howl and the hurricane sweep over the 
surface of the sea, although they could not 
affect the bottom where I was lying. Before 
L awoke to consciousness in my oozy condi- 
tion, I had existed in quite another form. 
The constant beatings of the Cretaceous sea 
against its rocky barriers, and the vast 
quantity of muddy matter poured into it by 
rivers, caused to be distributed through the 
sea-water a considerable quantity of mineral 
sediment. Of course, great though this 
quantity originally was, when it was diffused 
throughout the sea, it appeared so small as 
not to affect the real transparency of the 
water, The presence of carbonate of lime 
(for such was a good portion of the mineral 
matter above mentioned) could only have 
been proved by chemical tests. It happened, 
however, that there were eyes sharp enough 
to detect it, although human eyes did not 
open on the world for myriads of ages after- 
wards. Those to which I allude belonged to a 
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set of animals so small that you could have 
» millions of them into a school-girl’s thim- 

e! 

Each creature was a perfect animal, never- 
theless. It had a soft, felly-like substance, 
which developed itself into feelers, that took 
hold of prey even smaller than itself. This 
soft body was enclosed in a sort of shelly 
case, beautifully ornamented, and uniformly 
shaped. This case was manufactured either 
out of carbonate of lime, or silica, which has 

already been mentioned as held in solution 
by the sea-water. Every cubic inch of water 
in all the vast ocean at whose bottom I was 
lying was alive with these animalcules, ever- 
lastingly at work separating the mineral mat- 
ter. It was quite impossible to see these 
little workers that ‘out of water brought 
forth solid rock,’ and yet they were there. 
Their individual lifetime was very brief, 
rarely extending over a few hours. But 
their powers of reproduction were enormous, 
es and thus they were always dying and gener- 
4 ating. As they died, they began to sink 
slowly thrpugh the water. The sea was al- 
ways full of their dead shells, which were 
gravitating towards the bottom, where they 
fell as lightly as the motes which float in the 
sunbeams drop upon the floor. Night and 
day, they were always alighting there, and 
forming a thin film. Century after centurv 
passed away, and still found these dead shells 
accumulating, until all the figures I have 
| heard reckoned on the blackboard near me— 
I am now used in a school-room for the pur- 
poses of arithmetic—would not together give 
any idea of their numbers, even if they were 
all stretehed out in a row! You may think 
this is a bit of romancing, but it is not. A 
few days ago,a gentleman broke a piece off 
me, and after powdering it and washing it 
| with a fine camel-hair brush in distilled water 
(so as to make sure of his experiment), I 
heard him tell a friend that he could show 
him thousands upon thousands of fossil ani- 
malculic shells which he had obtained from 
this small piece! 

I am composed of exactly the same in- 
gredients. Although I am no bigger than a 
small orange, I can assure you there are 
scores of millions of fossil shells contained 
within my bulk. In fact, Iam myself noth- 
ing more than a mass or congeries of the 
deud shells to which I before alluded. Every 
time the teacher makes a figure with me on 
the black-board, he leaves thereon thousands 
of fossil animaleule. If you will wash the 
chalk as the above-mentioned gentleman did, 
you may see these minute fossils for yourself; 
though, it is true, you would need a powerful 
microscope to enable you to do so. 
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It was the gradual accumulation of these 





animalculic shells that formed the oozy mud 
at the bottom of the sea. The extent of this 
mud-bed was very great—not less than thou- 
sands of square miles in area. Notwithstand- 
ing the slowness of the deposition, and the 
infinitely minute creatures which almost 
wholly formed it, the accumulation went on 
until the mud had reached a vertical thick- 
ness of fifteen hundred feet! What must be 
the enormous number of shells contained in 
this mass, and the number of centuries occu- 
pied in elaborating it, I leave you to guess, 
The rate of deposition was very regular, and 
I have heard that along the bottom of the 
great ocean called the Atlantic there is ac- 
tually now being formed a stratum very simi- 
lar to that from which I was taken. 
also, it is formed principally by immense 
numbers of dead animalcule. 


Like it, 


I lay along the bottom of the Cretaceous 


sea for thousands of years, during which great 
changes took place in the oozy deposit, some of 
which I distinctly remember. I mentioned 
before that, besides carbonate of lime, there 
were diffused through the sea-water other 
minerals, among the rest one called silica, the 
basis of common sand. Well, a good propor- 
tion of the minute animals inhabiting my 
native sea used this mineral instead of 
lime, so that their shells were formed of flint. 
These, of course, fell to the bottom along with 
the others, and were all mixed up together. 
By and by, a chemical change took place in 
the thick mud. 
grains or shells of silica have a tendency to 
separate from the lime, and to run together ; 
consequently, the flinty little shells aggrega- 
ted along the sea-hottom, and there formed 


It seems that the little 


what are now known as ftint-bands and no- 
These layers of flint were formed at 
nearly regular intervals, the chemical changes 
being very uniform. I should also mention, 
that as the oozy bed increased in thickness, 
what with the weight of sea-water and the 
overlying mud, the lower beds began to be 
compressed into a solid form. As soon as 
this took place, they passed into real chalk, of 
which I found myself a part. 

I have a distict recollection of the crea- 
tures that inhabited the sea whilst I was 
lying along the bottom. Iam told there are 
nothing like them living in the seas of the 
present day. 
nearest in resemblance differ in some point or 
another. The most remarkable of these in- 
habitants of an extinct ocean were a series of 
large sponges, called by scientific men Para- 
moudre, but better known in Norfolk (where 
I come from) as ‘ Pot Stones.’ These were 
originally sponges which grew one within the 
other, like so many packed drinking-glasses, 
sometimes to the height of six or seven feet. 
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Through the set, however, there was a con- 
necting hollow, which is now filled with hard 


' chalk, the rest being all pure flint. It is 


very remakable how these sponges became 
transformed into their flinty condition. As 
sponges, they were full of what are called 
spicule—that is, flinty, needle shaped crystals, 
which act the part of vertebre to the sponge. 
You may find them in the sponges of the 

resent day. When the ‘ pot stones’ existed 
in this state, as the sponges died and began 
to decompose, they served as nuclei to all the 
flinty particles of animalculic shells diffused 
through the mud. These replaced the decay- 
ing matter of the sponge little by little. until 
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the original Paramoudre were turned into 
‘pot stones.’ That the flint was originally 
soft may be proved by the fact, that fossil 
shells are often found embedded in it. The 
other creatures I most distinctly remember 
are now found in a solid state in the chalk, 
and are commonly known as ‘ Fairy loaves’ 
and ‘hearts.’ They belong to an extensive 
family still living, and known to fishermen 
(who often dredge them from the bottom of 
the present sea) as ‘ Sea-urchins,’ on account 
of their spiny covering. The existing sea- 
urchins crawl along the bottom by means of 
innumerable suckers. Many a time have the 
fossil fairy loaves thus crept over where I 
lay. The hearts were similarly covered with 
movable spines or bristles. 
(To be continued.) 





JAPANESE COINAGE. 


The Mechanics’ Maguzine gives the follow- 
ing account of the decidedly primitive meth- 
ods by which Japanese silver money is coined 
at the Government mint at Yeddo: 

“ A lump of silver of the necessary fineness, 
ebtained either from the Government mines or 
by melting down Mexican dollars, is placed in 
an iron ladle, and reduced to a molten state 
by means of a charcoal fire and a pair of 
blacksmith’s bellows. It is then poured into 
a mould, from which it is taken out in the 
shape of thin rectangular bars, which are im- 
mediately thrown into a tub of cold water. 
On being taken out, a man seated on the 
ground shears off, with a pair of large fixed 
scissors, all jagged pieces adhering to the 
angles. They are now handed to another 
man, who weighs them one by one, and a 
is cut off, if necessary, to reduce the 

ar to its proper weight. The next process 
is that of dividing the bar by a fixed pair of 
shears into eight equal portions of the size of 
ichibus. This is done by a workman cutting it 
as accurately as his practised eye would en- 
able him ; and his work is tested by weighing, 
light pieces being rejected, and the heavy 
ones reduced to.their proper weight by the 
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scissors. The pieces are now heated white- 
hot in a charcoal fire, plunged into water, 
hoiled, and washed in a kind of brine, from 
which they come out with a moderately bright 
surface. They are next very slightly milled 
on the two sides, and more deeply on the 
edges, by means of a milled hammer. They 
are now ready for stamping. A man places 
one of the pieces on a stationary die, and lays 
on the top the other die; a second man, armed 
with a huge hammer, gives one blow on the 
upper die, and the coin is struck. The blows 
are dealt in rapid succession, and the whole 
scene reminds one of a blacksmith shop. Boys 
now punch smail stars on the edges by means 
of chisels and hammers. The coins are 
weighed one by one for the last time, and the 
light ones are rejected. The imperial stamp 
is added by means of another stamped chisel 
and mallet, and the coins are complete. They 
are rolled up in paper packets of one hun- 
dred; each packet is weighed and marked 
with a seal, which serves as a guarantee of its 
contents, and gives its currency as one hun- 
dred ichibus. 

“While every operation is performed in this 
primitive manner, perfect order prevails in 
the establishment; every man goes through 
his portion of the work in silence, and with 
the regularity of clock-work, and many evince 
considerable skill. There are about three 
hundred hands employed in the building. 
When the men enter in the morning, they are 
made to divest themselves of their own clothes 
and put on others belonging to the mint. At 
the end of the day’s work a gong sounds, 
when the somewhat curious spectacle is pre- 
sented of three hundred men springing from 
the ground on which they had been seated, 
throwing off their clothes, and rushing, a naked 
throng, to one end of a yard. Here they pass 
through the following ordeal to prove that 
they have no silver on them: Their back hair 
is pulled down and examined ; they wash their 
hands and hold them up to view; they drink 
water, and then halloa; and, lastly, they run 
to the other end of the yard, clearing two or 
three hurdles on their way, after which per- 
formance they are allowed to put on their 
own clothes and depart. Mr. Sidney Locock, 
her Majesty’s Secretary of Legation, from 
whose report of this year these statements are 
taken by the Times, believes that the mint has 
been only twice entered by foreigners, and 
states that the apparent absence of all restric- 
tions with ont to touching and handling 
the coins points to the probability that it is 
not often open to the public; but he remarks 
that even if it were, the manners and customs 
of the country are not such as would preclude 
a mixed assemblage of visitors from going 
over it and remaining to the end. The quan- 
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